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19 July 1965 


Communism in the Dominican Republic 


I . The Pre-Rebellion Period 

History — The Communist Party of the Dominican Re- 
public originated in the late 1930's and early 1940 ' s with a 
group of Spanish Communist exiles who came to the country 
after the end of the Spanish Civil War. In the Dominican 
Republic, these Spanish Communists established a network of 
front organizations and publications and began to proselytize. 
They appealed mainly to anti-Trujillo intellectuals, particu- 
larly among the university students. Although Trujillo 
courted the Soviet Union during World War II, Dominican Comu- 
nists were jailed or kept under surveillance, and operated 
underground from 1942 until 1945. In 1945 the Dominican Com- 
munist Party was formed under the leadership of such men as 
Pericles Franco Ornes, Francisco Henriquez, and the Ducoudray 
brothers — Juan Bautista and Fdlix Servio Ducoudray Mansfield. 
In mid-1945 the police prohibited Communist propaganda activi- 
ties and leading Dominican Communists sought diplomatic asylum 
and exile. Most sought refuge in Cuba. 

Late in 1946, exiled Communist leaders returned to 
the Dominican Republic at the invitation of General Trujillo, 
who was preparing an "election" which would permit him once 
again to become chief executive. The Communists supposedly 
were to be allowed freedom of operation while the Trujillo 
government could take credit for furthering democracy by 
allowing opposition groups to take part in the life of the 
nation. The Dominican Popular Socialist Party ( Partido 
Socialista Popular Dominicano - PSPD) — currently active in the 
rebel lion-'-was legally established as the official Communist 
Party in the country and began holding public campaign meet- 
ings. This recognition scheme, which was to become a favorite 
Trujillo maneuver, was short-lived. The PSPD was suppressed 
shortly before the 1947 elections and its principal leaders 
were put in jail and then exiled. 

The Dominican Communist exiles established their head- 
quarters in Guatemala and began publishing Orientacion , which 
was smuggled back into the Dominican Republic . After tlie fall 
of the Arbenz government in Guatemala in 1954 the Dominicans 
moved their headquarters first to Mexico and then to Cuba, 
where it remained until after the death of Trujillo. 
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Prior to the assassination of Trujillo in May 1961, 
the Cuban-based PSPD members were negotiating with him in an 
effort to re-establish a Communist organization in the Domini- 
can Republic. During the months of negotiations, there were 
no Cuban propaganda attacks on the Dominican dictator. Imme- 
diately after his assassination the Cubans reacted with accu- 
sations of US government complicity in the deed. 

With the relaxation of controls that followed the 
death of Trujillo, exiled Communists began joining the re- 
turning Dominican exiles. By early 1962, extremist propagan- 
da leaflets signed by the Central Committee of the PSPD be- 
gan appearing in the Republic. The PSPD also beamed a dai y 
radio program to the Dominican Republic from Cuba. Communists 
became increasingly active in the labor field and suspected 
Communists headed both the United Workers' Front for Autono- 
mous Trade Unions (FOUPSA) and the now defunct National Federa- 
tion of Public Employees and Autonomous Institutions (FENEPIA; . 

Although the Central Committee of the PSPD in October 
1962 declared itself opposed to the Council of State govern- 
ment and the forthcoming December 1962 elections, it cautioned 
leftist forces in the Dominican Republic against being drawn 
into armed insurrection in which they would probably be de- 
feated. This stand against violence reflected the PSPD s 
quarrel over tactics with the more extremist elements of the 
far left, a disagreement which impeded the unification of 
leftist forces into a "popular front" movement. 

The election of Juan Bosch raised expectations within 
the party that the new government would be initially left-of- 
center, followed by a definite swing to the left that would 
create a political situation favorable to Communist activities. 
By the time Bosch had been inaugurated as President in Febru 
ary 1963, most Communist party leaders had returned to the 
Dominican Republic loudly praising Communist Cuba and express- 
ing conditional support for Bosch. Although still illegal, 
the PSPD operated without much restraint during the short Bosch 
administration. Bosch refused to take repressive action 
against the extreme leftist groups so long as they pursued 
their ends by peaceful means. He apparently wanted to avoi 
forcing the extreme left completely underground and into a 
position where they would probably resort to violence as ha 
happened in Venezuela under President Betancourt. The PSPD, 
for its part, followed a double-faced policy toward the Bosch 
government. On one side they concentrated most of their propa- 
ganda resources on advancing the line that the government was 
in imminent danger from an ultra-reactionary plot, involving 
elements of the military and the "imperialists." Although the 
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Communists emphasized the desirability of protecting 
the "democratic forces," they made almost no mention 
the Bosch administration. The Communists, along with 
other extreme leftist groups, hoped to lead the anti- 
coup forces without committing themselves too much to 
the regime. The other side of their position involved 
exerting pressure on the government for more "revolu 
tionary" measures, with the intent to exploit for 
their own benefit Bosch's failure to deliver on his 
promises . 

Shortly after the military coup which ousted 
the Bosch regime on 25 September 1963, the Triumvirate 
government declared all Communist organizations and 
activities illegal, and forced the PSPD underground once 
again. PSPD members probably joined other political 
parties and the country’s leading labor organizations, 
but had little success in subverting any major group. 

The Communists have influence in only one trade union, 
the Dominican Workers' Union (Uni6n Dominicana de 
Trabajadores Sindicalizados ) , known as "La Union, 
and even here the extent of their influence is difficult 

to determine. 


Communist indoctr inators and recruiters have 
concentrated their efforts in the schools with marked 
success. Communist and Cuban propaganda is distributed 
more or less freely in the schools. The average worker 
or peasant in the Dominican Republic is semi-Allitera e 
and incapable of absorbing Communist doctrines quickly, 
while the students are usually avid readers and, as in 
other Latin American countries, become involved in 
politics at an early age. Fragua (Forge), the P ro “ 
Communist student organization, has, since its founding 
in February 1962, largely dominated campus politics at 
the Autonomous University of Santo Domingo. General 
student apathy toward campus elections and the militancy 
of the pro-Communists help Fragua control the Dominican 
Students' Federation ( Federaci6n~de Es tudiantes Domini - 
canos - FED), the official organization of tne student 

body. 
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The MPD 

The MPD (Movimiento Popular Dominicano) was organized 
in 1956 by Dominican exiles in Cuba, where MPD members actively 
supported Fidel Castro. In June 1960 Trujillo, in hopes of 
favorably influencing opinion in the Western Hemisphere, allowed 
MPD leaders to return to the Dominican Republic to form a token 
opposition. Within two months the Dominican government arrested 
MPD leaders Maximo Ldpez Molina and Andrds Marcelino Ramos 
Peguero and had the party headquarters looted by mobs. Lopez 
Molina had been expelled from the PSPD in 1956. He was accused 
of following the "Chinese heresy." Although the MPD operated 
for only a short time and at Trujillo’s pleasure, it gained 
considerable popularity and established itself as a bona fide 
anti-Trujillo organization. 

Ldpez and Ramos were released in March 1961 and the 
MPD was given new guarantees by Trujillo who was again making 
overtures to the OAS . Following Trujillo's assassination 
at the end of May 1961, Ldpez and other party leaders reactivated 
the MPD amid extremist speeches filled with anti-US and pro- 
Castro propaganda. Party leaders denied favoring violence 
or Communism, but the MPD created disorders in Santo Domingo 
and their public declarations contained an unmistakable note 
of class warfare. The MPD political banner — a red and black 
flag with an upraised fist — supported the extremist impres- 
sion. Although mobs organized by the government repeatedly 
sacked MPD headquarters during the summer of 1961, by Septem- 
ber the party had an estimated 7,000 members and was pene- 
trating other opposition groups in the Dominican Republic. 

During the period the MPD, in cooperation with the PSPD, 
unsuccessfully attempted to unite all leftist parties into a 
common political front. In October 1961, as a result of mob 
violence instigated by the MPD, the government of Joaquin 
Balaguer declared the MPD illegal. The internal security 
agency obtained official membership lists and deported the 
party leaders. 

Until the inauguration of Juan Bosch in February 
1963, the MPD was subjected to sporadic harassment by the 
government and went xmderground. It lost most of its popular 
following and increasingly resorted to provoking riots and 
mob violence led by disgruntled youth drawn largely from the 
lowest urban classes. When MPD leaders returned from exile 
in the spring of 1963 the party tried once again to set up 
a united front of leftist parties. Although the party was 
still outlawed, Ldpez was allowed to travel throughout the 
country publicizing the ideas of "national liberation" and 
the popular front, which were echoed in the clandestine 
party news organ, Libertad. At this time MPD leaders 
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were receiving guerrilla warfare training in Cuba and the 
MPD began cooperating with the APCJ in instruction and in oc- 
trination in military operations. 


Shortly after the September 1963 military coup the 
MPD, along with the PSPD, was declared illegal by the govern- 
ing Triumvirate. Arrests of MPD leaders more or less 
eliminated the MPD from the guerrilla campaign of late 19bd. 
Maximo Ldpez Molina and nine of his followers with a supply 
of weapons were arrested near Cotui in October 1963. In 
early December government forces captured several high-ranking 
MPD members during an attempted landing from a ship cal e 
the Scarlet Woman and discovered an arms cache nearby. 


MPD strength is found among members of the poor 
urban classes, and many of the leaders come from this group. 
The rest of the leaders are lower-middle class university 
students or professionals, most of whom have laboring-class 
family backgrounds. Without close family ties, often without 
employment, they and their largely unlettered followers form 
a highly combative group of the dispossessed. 


The Cuban government has presumably supported exiled 
MPD members while they were in Cuba and facilitated their 

travel to and from Cuba. Many MPD members have received 

guerrilla warfare trai ning in CubaJ 


|TE is probable that some of these Cuban-trained 
Dominicans are illegal agents of the Cuban Government, un- 
known to their MPD colleagues. The only evidence of Cuban 
attempts to supply weapons was found in December 1963, 
when Dominican officials captured Cayetano Rodriguez del 
Prado and Islander Selig Delmonte, two high-ranking MPD mem- 
bers attempting to land, and discovered an arms cache nearby 


The Fourteenth of June Political Group 

The extreme leftist 14th of June Political Group 
(Agrupacidn Politica Catorce de Junio —APCJ) is a pro- 
Castro political organization which came into existence in 
the late 1950’s as a clandestine movement aimed at unseating 
Trujillo. As an anti-Trujillo organization, the APCJ 
originally attracted members from a broad political spectrum, 
many from wealthy and socially prominent families. The name, 
14th of June, commemorates an abortive invasion attempt 
mounted from Cuba on 14 June 1959. In January I960 the 
APCJ was implicated in a plot to kill Trujillo, with the re- 
sult that many of its members were imprisoned and tortured. 


25X1 
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The APCJ was not involved in Trujillo’s assassination on 30 
May 1961. Shortly after Trujillo’s death and apparently at 
the insistence of the extreme leftist faction of the move- 
ment, the APCJ assumed the role of a functioning political 
party. In late 1961 the APCJ refused to enter the Council 
of State government proposed by President Joaquin Balaguer . 

The increasingly pro-Communist orientation of the APCJ caused 
moderate leaders to resign from the party in January 1962, 
leaving the APCJ in the hands of extremists. By April 1962 
the APCJ was organizing armed groups, and stocking arms 
caches for future guerrilla activities. The party’s public 
pronouncements became increasingly anti-US and pro-Castro, 
reflecting the dominant position of pro-Communist forces. 

The APCJ did not participate as a party in the 
December 1962 elections, basing their abstention on the 
accusation that the Council of State was maintaining the 
repressive machinery — the police and the army--of the Trujillo 
dictatorship. After the inauguration of the popularly-elected 
Juan Bosch. in ^Apri-3r^ =»», the APCJ applied for recognition as 
a legal political party, which was granted in May 1963 by the 
superior electoral tribunal. The party continued, however, 
to organize clandestine cells, and party leaders appeared 
to be in full agreement with Marxist-Leninist solutions to 
the economic and social problems of the country . 

During 1963 extreme leftist groups, especially the 
MPD, attempted to unite all Dominican leftists into a popular 
front. Personal rivalries, however, doomed the proposed 
front . 


After the 25 September 1963 coup the APCJ attempted 
to rally non-Communist opponents — the PRD and the PRSD — into 
a national front to "struggle for the restoration of consti- 
tutionality. .. ” By late October 1963, however, when it be- 
came apparent that anti-coup forces would not join forces 
with the pro-Castro APCJ, party leaders decided to commence 
the much discussed but poorly planned armed insurrection. 

The APCJ temporarily joined forces with the extreme 
leftist MPD under the banner of the Revolutionary Movement 
14th of June (Movimiento Revolucionario 14 de Junio — 

MR-1J4) , and in November 1963 a force esTTmaTed at about 130 
men took to the mountains. Leaders of the MR-1J4 apparently 
hoped that the uprising would point out the instability of 
the triumvirate government and make the MR-1J4 the leader for 
the presumed growing discontent with the government in the 
Dominican Republic. They failed in both hopes. The MPD 
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guerrilla contingent was quickly captured, and the uprising 
attracted little sympathy. PSPD leaders, who continued to 
counsel against violence, withheld their support. On 2 Decem- 
ber 1963 the government, using an October 1963 anti-subversion 
decree, declared the APCJ illegal. Campesinos in the zones 
of operation refused to aid the guerrillas in spite of efforts 
to win them over. Dominican army leaders crushed the uprising 
within a month. 

The death of several leaders and the imprisonment 
or deportation of others such as Jaime Duran, Fidelio Des- 
pradel, Juan Roman Diaz and Pablo Johnson Ortiz, left the 
APCJ disorganized and divided. During 1964 some wanted to 
rehabilitate the APCJ as a legal political party, others 
wanted to continue as a subversive group aiming at the violent 
overthrow of the de facto government. By October 1964, how- 
ever, Cuban-trained APCJ leaders began returning clandestinely 
to the Dominican Republic and the prospects for a more active 
APCJ became manifest. 

Although little information is available on the 
sources of APCJ funds, the party probably supports itself by 
contributions from members, sympathizers, and businessmen 
hoping to buy protection, and by the sale of the party news- 
paper, 131 1J4 . 

The most important group in the APCJ is the political 
bureau, and the organization includes a central executive com- 
mission or committee, provincial committees, and cells. 


25X1 


Since 1961 the aim of the APCJ has been a revolution 
for national liberation from what they term the domination 
of the landowners, the oligarchy, the upper bourgeoisie, and 
US imperialism. The Castro revolution in Cuba is its model... 

The APCJ is openly pro-Castro and maintains a repre- 
sentative in Havana. The Cuban Government is known to have 
trained APCJ members in guerrilla warfare, sheltered APCJ 
exiles and assisted them to infiltrate back into the Dominican 
Republic. Radio Habana has furnished propaganda support to 
the APCJ as well as to other extreme leftist groups in the 
Dominican Republic. 
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Beginning last autumn, the Communists and allied 
extremists who had been deported following the abortive 
guerrilla effort began filtering back into the Dominican Re- 
public. They came back by a variety of circuitous routes 
and used various clandestine means of entering. Some were 
caught by the Dominican authorities. Most were not. Even 
some of those arrested were not sentenced because Communist 
lawyers were able to intimidate and influence the judges. 

A few were released on bail and never appeared for trial. 

By early April of this year, on the eve of the insurrection, 
there were nearly 50 Communists or allied extremists back 
in the country after varying periods in exile. 
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One factor that made the situation particularly 
vulnerable in the case of the Reid government was the fact 
that the Communist parties had found an exploitable issue-- 
one which placed them on the same side as the non— Communist 
political parties which had the greatest popular support. 

That issue was the one of "constitutionalism" and anti— . 
militarism, reflecting the public’s opposition to the mili- 
tary coup of September 1963 and the unpopular governments 
that had followed. 

The Rebellion 

In its earliest moments, the rebellion appeared to 
be a coup by anti-Reid officers, some of whom had old scores 
to settle with their superiors, and some of whom were intent 
on returning Bosch from exile in Puerto Rico. Many PRD mem- 
bers who had not been involved in the plotting quickly threw 
in with the rebels; a provisional government headed by PRD 
member Rafael Molina Urena was proclaimed and Bosch was 
asked to return. 

It now appears, however, that extremist and Commu- 
nist groups had advance word of the revolt, not surprising 

25X1 


In any event, once news of the revolt became public 
on the afternoon of 24 April, these extremist groups moved 
quickly to participate. Leaders of the three Communist ^ 
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On the first day of the rebellion the military 
rebels, fearful that the high command would move rapidly 
against them, opened the arsenals of Santo Domingo and be- 
gan passing out weapons to civilians. One such arsenal 
was at the "27 February" camp on the outskirts of the city. 
This and similar actions elsewhere on subsequent days pro- 
vided the leaders of the various Communist and extremist 
groups with the materiel they needed to supplement their 
own collection of arms and become a significant factor in 
the rebellion. 
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By the afternoon of Sunday, April 25, the situation 
in Santo Domingo had become chaotic and confused. Violence 
had begun but there was more feinting and jabbing than sig- 
nificant action. Some of the rebels, particularly among the 
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military, were tempted by offers from the loyalists for the 
establishment of a new junta which would seek a solution, 
presumably along traditional compromise lines. The Wessin 
forces, apparently taken by surprise, were reacting slowly 
and not effectively. In this situation the Communists were 
intent on strengthening popular participation in the revolt. 
Public address cars manned by identifiable PSPD members 
prowled the city directing the crowds to tactical positions. 

At this point the PRD leaders appeared to share 
the initiative with rebel officers; the Communists were 
busying themselves with organizing the distribution of 
weapons to "reliable" groups and rounding up manpower for 
civilian militia units. It was in this period that the 
various Communist parties established their weapons depots 
and set up disbursing controls. 
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Thus by the night of April—^fl the rebellion was 
undergoing a rapid evolution. The Communist militants among 
the rebel forces had established their credentials as effec- 
tive and ruthless leaders. They were recruiting supporters 
with sound trucks and manufacturing Molotov cocktails for 
use against Wessin's tanks. This latter task was a specialty 
of PSPD members. APCJ activists organized in patrols were 
arresting "political prisoners" and often meting out rough 
justice on the spot. 

(o 


Monday, April -3^7' was the last full day of the short- 
lived Molina rebel government. The day began with sporadic 
bombardments of the dow ntown area of Santo Domingo by loyalist 
planes and naval guns. | 
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This was 

apparently characteristic oT the communists 1 aoggeaness dur- 
ing this bleakest hour for the rebels. Before the night was 
over it had become the dominant mood of the workers' quarters 


embittered by the bombing raids. Some of the military rebels 

apparently had had enough, but they were relieved of their 

weapons by rebels before being allowed to defect to the loyal- 25X1 


ists . 
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Communists did, in fact, clearly dominate the rebel 
movement between 28 April and 2 or 3 May » They were in ob- 
vious control after having filled the vacuum created when 
moderate non-Communist political leaders who had been in con- 
trol lost heart for the fight and abandoned it. The moderate- 
led rebel government of Rafael Molina Urena collapsed on 
27 April and most members of Juan Bosch’s Dominican Revolu- 
tionary Party (PRD) went into hiding or took asylum in Latin 
American embassies. Most of the rebel military officers who 
had initially sparked the revolt also went into hiding. Even 
Colonel Caamano was briefly in asylum. The collapse was 
brought on largely by the movement of loyalist army troops 
toward the rebel strongholds and recognition on the part of 
the non-Communist rebel leaders that their forces could no 
have prevailed over the superior military power then moving 
toward them under General Wessin y Wessin and other loyalist 
commanders . 

The Communists and their extremist allies had no 
place to hide and they prepared on 27 and 28 April to de- 
fend the rebel stronghold to the last ditch. The Commu- 
nists, in short, upheld rebel resistance when it otherwise 
would have completely collapsed. This is what they are un- 
likely to permit the non-Communist rebel leaders to forget. 
This is an important source of their present strength and 
their influence in the Caamano government. 

Actually, the Communists were not brought to the 
ultimate test. The expected loyalist onslaught on the city 
did not come during the crucial days of 27 and 28 April. 

The ’’gutless generals" on the loyalist side were unable or 
unwilling to bring their well-equipped forces into action 
against the rebel stronghold. The much— vaunted Dominican 
military establishment was, in fact, on the point of utter 
disintegration by the evening of 28 April when the first 
US Marines landed. It was not until 13 May that loyalist 
forces became sufficiently stiffened to take the military 
offensive. By that time, US troops were interposed between 
them and the main rebel stronghold. 

Between 28 April and the first two days of May 
the Communists and their extremist allies were the only 
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effective rebel holdouts— together with the naive youths man- 
ning 'the barricades under Communist leadership. By 3 May, how- 
ever. various of the moderate PRD leaders had come out of 
hiding and asylum, returned to rebel headquarters, and began 
resuming at least nominal control. The presence of US troops 
and the continuing impotence of the loyalist military gav 
them at least some confidence that there would be no all- 
out loyalist onslaught on the city. On 4 May , the non-Commu- 
nists of the rebel movement formed a government under Cornel 
Caamano and composed of non-Communists, including some highly 
respected moderate leftists. Thus, the rebels were able to 
re-establish the picture of a moderate leftist regime dedicate 
to the fulfillment of a popular revolution. 

not obvious in the rebel camp by the time the bulk of US and 
other foreign newsmen arrived on the scene. The Caamano g 
ernment proceeded to try to establish a respectable front 
and to try to enhance its bargaining position for the poiitica 
discussions and the negotiations with the U N an J the OAS that 
were to follow. This is, in general, the situation as it ha 
prevailed since that date. 


There is voluminous testimony as to the Communists' 
continuing important role in the rebel movement. This was 
acknowledged even by Antonio Guzman, who was under considera- 
tion as a new president of a PRD-weighted anti-Communist go 
ernment. Guzman repeatedly stressed in his cj^ersations 
with high-level US officials that he could not afford to act 
against the Communists in the rebel movement in a precipitous 
manner. He seemed to be honestly convinced that he would be 
unable to lead the kind of government that would have "the 
support of a significant portion of the non-Communis ^her 
movement if he were required first to deport or take °t her 
strong action against Communists and other extremists wh 
were with the rebels. Such action, he said, would only ha 
the effect of creating more Communists. 
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